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America ‘and Great Bartais. }had by-treaty bound herself to good 
(continued from page 223. j—The |behavior and afterwards violated the 
hext article that comes properly un-| obligation. It would remain for her 
der examination, in my consideration | only to say, ‘Wars existed which en- 
of Monroe’s treaty, is the fourth: 4 frat the necessity uf the most vi- 
few general yemarks on paiticul \gilantateentionito the preservationand 
passages of the negociator’s excyl- | supply of her taval force,’ and agree- 
patory fetter will yery appropriately [ably to cél. Monroe’s understand- 

ad PP rte | 


precede - : Be ie sacerh acca for that spe- 
_Asa very strong point of iustifica- | cial object, and, (as he also says,) be- 
{ign for having abandoned by the | cause the “ refusal.is made applicable 
treaty the subject of impressments,{to acrisis of extraorlimary peril,” to 
col, Monroe says tliat our rights On}wave our rights forthe time being, 
that tépic were expressly reserved, | for her accommodation, and be thank- 
the distussion of which was postpon-| ful that We can obtain justice from 
ed only for a limited time, solely for| her inany particular. .. . | 
a special ‘object, and tobe revived as} It has become ver? much the lan- 
soon as that object was accomplished. | guage of those who avow the opivion 
In order that we should, be under no | that Monroe's treaty ought ta have 
inisapprehension as to the nature of} been accepted, to exclaim, ‘We ne- 
_ that special object, which was sotrans-| ver can expect the great vations of 
céndant that col. Monroe deemed it | Europe to give way to our demands,’ 
a satisfactory apology for. procrasti- | [ have heard such language used on 
nation on a vital point of the negocia-}the very floor: of congress; where, 
tion, he informs us that it was_ the | instead of depressing che national cha : 
existence of those “ Wars; which|racter, I think it ought to be clevat- 
re tag the necessity of the most vi-jed. Butit is not «yt of place for 
gilant attention to the preservation | those, who conte-, 4 
and supply of the British naval force.” | have acquiesce: , aioe ae 
It requirés a very small share of pact, to.endavor to swell the gra \ 
sagacity to perceive, thatif the pre-|deur of th foreign nation. to whom” 
valence of war be a satisfactory reas W sh usto submit. With some 
an tot the ae refusal to do MEN ‘che splendor of a tyrant may ren- 
right, itis also a sufficient justifica-| de‘¢ his acts of oppression less odious ; 
aig the perpetration of wrong.’ out for myself, [ hold it mach more 
Us tage hee 7 rey chap t| honorable to contend for justice with 
See a3 ng nish the 'prac-}a superior power than with an equal ; 
impressment 18 CONV érible ;| for it has some appearance of spirit, 


for if you once grant th ; ; 
tence of war. wuthoris at the exis- | and demonstrates that we are not so 


; that power| much the creatures of a mercenary 
: oe the sei Pro of our citi- jon as we are tenacious of pe 
‘we you likewise acknowledge that | rights froma principle founded in the 
we same caugt will exonerate her | most noble feelings of the heart: . 
tom the charge of bad faith when she! Col, Monroe is the author of this 
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kind of apology for the treaty. by ad-| his opinion- If, then, Great Britain 
mitting the arguments of the British{willnot pay regard to her solemn 
to be conclusive. as to their right] treaties, who can believe she would 
during the existence of war, in a case| be bound by mere professions? If a- 
of necessity, to exercise the power| written bond will not bind her, what 
of impressment. _And what will ap-{reliance can we have on her parol ?” 
pear to any reflecting person extreme-| It is almost inconceivable how col. 
ly strange, the colonel declares the} Monroe labors to establish the posi. 
informal professions of the British] tion that the informal arrangement 
government respecting our seamen,| respecting the treaty was a good one. 
not only “safe and honorable, for|‘It presumes (says he) a want of 
the United States to admit,” but that} provision in the written documents 
they afforded “ reasonable expectati-| connected with it, which js supplied 
on that the accommodation would be} by mutual explanations and con fi- 
hereafter yielded.” Ifsuch are the| dence.” This artful interpretation is 
serious thoughts arising in the mind| given, in order to impress the mind 
of cof, Monroe, all I can politely say} with the notion that the informal un- 
to it is that his reason is not my rea-| derstanding between the American 
son; nor (I am bold to venture the| and British commissioners was, in re- 
assertion) the reason of experience,| ality, to fill up the chasm in the trea- 
or of the people of this country.|ty on the subject of impressments. 
When we recollect that the British} In truth the colonel insinuates that it 
commissioners, according to the co-/ was nearly the same thing as if it 
lonel’s own confession, declared that} were inserted formally in the treaty : 
the king was not prepsred to surren-| ‘* Reduce the transaction to form (he 
der the claim ‘or practice of seizing} observes) and it besomes a treaty.” 
mariners on. board of our ships, that] But we find the British were too cun- 
they would introduce intothe treaty|ning to reduce it to form, rather 
no satisfactory stipulation by way of} choosing to place it on the basis 
security tous, and that they express-| of “‘ mutual, explanations and con. 
ly maintained the privilege qn the} fidence.” That fatal word “ con- 
principle of necessity, growing out of| fidence,” destroys the whole charm 








‘existing war; what “ reasonable ex-| of col. Monroe’s logic. How could 
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| pectation”’ was there that ‘ the accom-] we confide in a government uniform- 


modation would be hereafter. yield-|ly treacherous? If Great Britain had 
ed?” Mr. Key. declared with great| meant to deal fairly with us, why did 
solemnity the other day, that Great} her commissioners refuse to insert 
Britain:would not even observé trea-| in the treaty a warrantee for the per. 
ties when it washer interest to bteak| formance of her informal promises! 
them : Indeed he. represented her It is ridiculous to suppose that they 
(as well'as France) a faithless, trea-|fad no reason for doing so, The 
cherous nation. The gentleman has} understood the lesson‘of the English 
had some: opportunities. of knowing| school too well to act the part from 
the English ; and although Lam not} whim. From firstte last they resist- 
satisfied that he has suffici-|ed our claim to exemption from im- 
et cause to justify him for speaking | pressments, and only evaded a posi- 
of them im’éo virulent a style, yet 1} tive denial by an equivocal arrange- 


believe him to be mainly correct in| ment, for the observance of which we 
| 
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had no security but ‘ confidence.” 
By such informal understandirg col. 
Monrde conceived that the British 
were “ bound not to  tresspass.”’ 
Where was the bond? “ Positive 
assurances,” ‘mutual explanations 
and confidence” were the only obliga- 
tidbn, What was our remedy if they 
violated their “ positive assurances,” 
and abused our “confidence ?” Why 
says the colonel, “7f she did, (as if 
the thing’ were doubtful) the United 
Statés could appeal to force /” The 
capability of appealing to force, is 
this’ stated as an apology forleav- 
ing the subject of impressments up- 
on an informal footing. But it 1s sins 
gular enough that what is advanced 
in 6ne shade to console us for the loss 
of a’ great right is offered in another 
‘ form to intimidate us into submis- 
siin. Col. Monroe congratulates us 
that if Great Britain did not observe 
her engagements we could fight her ; 
and then laments that “ the alterna- 
tive (if we did not accept the terms 
offered) was to break offall negocia- 
tion, with the two countries in a hos- 
tile attitude ;” and avers that he 
“ knew the United States were not 
prepared for war; that their coasts 
were unfortified, and their cities ina 
great measure defenceless ; that their 
militia in many of the states was nei- 
ther armed nor trained; ‘and. that 
their whole ‘revenue was derived 
from commerce.” And yet, “if G. 


Britain did tresspass; the United | 


States could appeal to force !” 


On this kind of reasoning, inconsist- 


ent as it is, col. Monroe places ‘ very 


great stress. He doés not seem’ to! 


haye reflected, that for that appeal to 
force which he ‘atgues we could’ re- 


as mach unprepared as we'are at pre. 
sent. 


eel 





But what may seem still stranger 
in a man of the colonel’s reputed ener- 
gy of character, is this passage of his 
letter: “ When I took into view the 
prosperous and happy condition of 
the ‘United States,’ compared with 
that of other nations; that, as a neu- 
tral power, they were'almost the cx- 
clusive catriers of ‘the productions 
of the whole world ;and that in com- 
merce they flourished beyond exam- 
ple, notwithstanding the losses which 
they occasionably suffered, I was 
strong in the opinion that those bles— 
sings ought not to be hazarded in 
such a questidn.”” Now what was 
that‘question ? “The sezzure, the en- 
slavement of our citizens. Person- 
al liberty} the most precious enjoy- 
ment of human nature, is by the co- 
lonel put into the scale with com- 
merce, and the latter in his opinion 
preponderates. If,indeed, the time 
His come, when gain has so far cor- 
rupted us, that we can even delay one 
moment to caltulate between the 
rights of the citizen and the profits of 
trade, we are a corrupted and a ruin- 
ed nation. Such principles once faire 
ly entertained by the pedple ; and 
they will very soOn ‘be incompetent 
to’ protect that wealth for which they 
so anxiously sigh. Like capons, they 
will only fatten for the enjoyment of 
some voracious conqueror ; and 
whilst they arc’ flattered by their 
growing size, they will only be ap- 
proaching nearer to destruction. 

Sotwewhat ‘different from colonc! 
Monroe’s were'the sentiments 0: 
these illustrious mien who first pro- 
jected the “American © revolution. 
Whilst under legal subjection to G. 
Britain, they deemed it preferable ta 


sort to in case Great Britain did’ not {Sacrifice life and fortune in the main- 


observe her promises, we should be 


teriancé of fights less dear than that 
for which we now contend as aa 


independent nation, than te sit quict- 
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ly dowa. under wrongs, and grow 


rich and coutemptible. It is very 
¢ertain that no nationcan long enjoy 
prosperity that does ‘not on all proper 
occasions manifest a spirit resolute 
in the vindication of its honor and 
dignity. . he history. of the world 
is full of impressive ‘examples, that 
republics and kingdoms have invari- 
ably:sunk into insignificance and be- 
come the prey of some desperate ad. 
venturer, $0 soon as public spirit de- 
clined. | 

. Such an opinion, entertained by 
an American: negoeiitor, completely 
‘unmanned him for urging our claims 
with ardor. “ Strong inthe opinion, 
that-those blessings [of commerce} 
ought not to be hazardedin such a 
question,” with what kind of fitm- 
ness Could he advance to the discus- 
sion of the subject? Already con- 


« vinced in his own mind that the /- 
* berty of our seamen must give way 


if their rights came in competition 
with our commercial advantages, he 
avas prepared at the very moment of 
enteriog upon negociation, to give up 
the point. The Gritish are keen and 
curing enough in affairs of diplo- 
macy; and they no doubt discover- 
ed the impressions of col. Monroe’s 


‘ gaind on this subject, In which case 
‘they had only to résist the demand 


ot Bes is , te 
respec. ing our seapens Ossing it 
over wifi a few mast posi tee as su, 
rances, add interlarding it with ex. 


pressioas or confidence, and colonel 


Monroe, frem his “* strong opinion” 
that nothing waa. even to be * hazard. 
ed,” was ready ti yield the question 
upon an informal understanding. — 

_ There might be sme color of a- 
pology for this opinion: of col. Mon- 
roe, if indeed he had, . after relin- 


Quishing the rights of the . seamen, 


secured by the treaty that flourishing 
commerce of which he appears so 





tender: But surely, when some of 
the greatest benefits of our extensive 
trade were signed away, it would 
have been discreet at least not to have 
insisted upon it so strongly as an ex- 
cuse for a failure in other particu- 
. ae % 
It must not be overlooked, that 
these apologetic strictures of the ex- 
minister, derive their principal force 
from another opinion which he che- 
rished. He believed in the event of 
the negociationgs being broken off 
without making some kind of treaty, 
that “« Warseemed the inevitable con- 
sequence of such a state of things,” 
To prove the correctness of this po- 
sition, he argues in the following 
way; ‘“ The attitude which the 
governments held towards each other 
was in a certain degree hostile. In- 
juries had been inflicted by one par- 
ty, and resentment shown by the o- 
ther, the latter having taken a step in 
the case of the non-importation law, 
which was intended to vindicate the 
public rights and honor by being 
made the means of obtaining a re-¢ 
dress of those injuries.” ‘The air of 
ridicule which is thus attempted to be 
thrown uponthe non-importationlaw, 
by calling it a measure * which was 
intended to vindicate the public rights,” 
is unworthy of the sedateness of a 
man of colonel Monroe’s high stand- 
ing. It is very palpable from the pro- 
visions of that law that it was never 
intended to vindjcate our public rights; 
for it merely goes to a partial exclu- 
sion of British manufactures. ‘Ihe 
true intention, as I believe ithas been 
universally understood, was. to mani- 
fest a sensibility of the wrongs from 
Great Britain, by intimating to her 
what we would do if she persisted in 
her improper course of conduct. It 
certainly was not an Agsti/e act ; but 
viewed strictly, could be interpreted 
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into nothing more than a commer- 
cial regulation, to which Great Bri- 
tain was at full liberty to oppose 
countervailing regulations ; And 
moreover, every disposition was ma- 
nifested by our executive to prevent 
its operation altogether if the British 
would return to a due sense and ob- 
servance of justice towards us. But 
the fact which completely destroys 
the plausibility of col. Monroe’s sug- 
gestion that war would immediately 
have taken place, exists at this mo- 
ment. ‘The non;importation law has 
been enforced, an embargo has been 
laid, all negociation foratreaty seems 
to be at an end, yet Great Britain 
has not made war upon us. 
_ One curious circumstance will for- 
cibly strike the reader in the conduct 
of colonel Monroe ; which is this : 
That he should depart from the tenor 
of his. instructions, and take upon 
himself the responsibility of making 
a treaty. He seemed at London to 
be completely at variance with our ad 
ministration in all its views. The 
non-importation law fell dead-born 
from the American legislature ; for 
their minister kept it altogether out of 
view in his negociations at St. James. 
In stating his reasons for this, the 
colonel observes : “* The measure was 
intended for the ministry of Mr. Pitt, 
from whom the injuries were re- 
‘ceived, but’ by the remoyal of that 
minjstry, and the delay which took 
_ place in the passage of the law 
[thanks to his friend Mr. Randolph} 
it Came into operation against the mi- 
nistry of Mr. Fox and Lord Gren- 
ville, who would not have rendered 
those injuries, and against whom of 
course such a weapon would not have 
been raised.” It is the wrong view 
in which col. Monroe persists in con- 
sidering the non-importation law, 
that forms his only apology for not 
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bringing it into view in the discussion 

of differences, It seems that it pre- 

sented itself to him as a hostile, vin- 

dictive weapon; when in fact it was 

only contemplated to exhibit the feel- 

ings of the United States at the con- 

duct of Great Britain; a@d in that 

aspect it might have been pressed up- 

on the ministry of Charles Fox as 
well as upon that of Pitt and Gren- 

ville. Might he not have said:to the 
former, ‘** My government has passed 
a law which manifests a degree of 
sensibility at the injuries done the U- 
nited States by the British: “The con- 
tinuance of such conduct may pro- 
bably increase that sensibility to a 
high state of irritation. It will be 
well to consider whether it is for the: 
interest of your nation to work her 
up to such a temper, or by refraining 
from its evil practices conciliate the 
good will and reap the rich fruits of 
American friendship.” ‘lhis, howe- 
ever, was not .the Be of col. Mon- 
roe. “ It was impossible (he says) to 
appeal to. the non-importation law as 
a strong motive of action with the 
new ministry.” And wherefore ?— 
Because, as he avers, ‘it would have 
lost us all claims onthe generous feel- 
ings and liberal policy, which the new 
ministry was believed to indulge and 


ed States.” The event has shown us 
what réliance was to be placed on the 
generous feelings and liberal policy 
of those new ministers. Nothing 
more was to be got from them thas 
from their prerlecessors ; and it was 
in vain fo look to them for any thing: 
like generosity or liberality. They 
might have beep a little more polite, 
but in alk the essentials of a treaty 
that should have been for mutual be- 
nefit, they were as inexorable as Pitt 
himself. “| 

It is worth while to attend minute- 








disposed to adopt towards the Unit-_ 
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ly toa few of the particular reasons 


_ which induéed ¢6l. Monroe to con- 


clude the treaty without any provision 
aagrer ier arr After ask- 
ing, ““ Had it been practicable to ter- 
‘minate the négociation, without such 
‘an adjustment as that proposed, and 
Without taking any decisive measure, 
what was to become f the non-iinpor- 
tation law ?” he tells us “ a sincere 
desire to fer to the administration 
an honor fg for its repeal, 
since, under éxisting circumstances, 
it did not seem probable that it could 
be lotiger useful and might be inju- 
rious, was a strong mctive with him 
to ‘incur the’ responsibility which he 
took on himself in that transaction.” 
Mere c6l. Monroe not only departed 
fromhis ofdets, not nly went direct- 
ly counter to the ‘views Of his “own 
government,’ but actually’ undertook 
to décide on the merits of a law. and 
to say jnthe face of congress and the 
executive, that it was not only useless, 
but injurious, and that in order to at- 
ford the administration an opportuni- 
ty’ to get off with honor, he was in a 
great measure indaced to enter into 
the stipulations of the treaty. I pro- 
fess not to understand this kind of 
logic. If the non-importation law 


/ was useless, it could be of Tittle con- 
, sequence whether it was repealed or 


© 


not;"and as col. Monroe did not 
choose to bring it into view in the ne- 
gociation, how could it have been a 
stumblitig block in his way ? But with 
respect to that law, does not the colo- 
nel rather contradict himself? “ G. 
Britain (fie says) it was known, 
would enter into no arrangement, by! 
treaty, which did not provide for its, 
repeal.” And yet it was useless ! 
Surely, if the British made it a point 
not to make any treaty unless the law 
was repealed, they must have consi- 
@ered its existence of considerable 


” 





importance: And notwithstanding 
what our ex-minister says to the con— 
trary, I am decidedly of opinion that 
the non-importation law had more 
effect on the minds of the English 
commissioners than all the represen. 
tations of col Monroe. 

From the letter of the colonel, to 


, sd . 1 * 
which, in my examination of the trea- 


ty I hall frequently return, I proceed 
to the fourth article of that ill-fated 
instrument. [tis couched in theterms 
of the 14th articleof the formertréaty. 
[tallows to the subjects of G. Britain 
the privilege of settling and carrying 
on trade in any part of the U. States 
on terms-egual to those enjoyed by 
our own citizens. But, mark the con- 
trast ! to American merchants it on- 
ly'grants similar privileges with re 
ard to the United Domimions of G. 
ritain: There, indeed, we may re- 
side, and carry on business; But 
from ‘the British ‘colonies we are ex- 
cluded: _ We cannot become domici- 
ijated in them : Our unhallowed feet, 
in the way of permanent résidence 
and the benefits of reciprocal privile- 
ges, are not permitted to tread her co- 
ionial possessions; which are the only 
portions of herempire wheré itis worth 
the while of an American to settle 
himself. The reader may form some 
estimate of this privation, when he is 
told that the law of Jamaica compels 
strangers to’ employ and pay a heavy 
commission tatheir resident merchants. 
— Now I demand what ‘solid reason 
there does exist, why we are to per- 
mit British subjects to enjoy all the 
advantages to be derived from the 
frée prosecution of trade in the U- 
nitéd States, whilst the citizens of the 
latter are restricted in their inter- 
course with the most valuable posses- 
sions of the former? I do not know 
that any mitigation could have been 
procured on this subject ; but surely 
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val might have made colonel. Monroe 
a little more strenuous in his efforts to 
procuré some certain arrangement 
with respect to seamen. Butitseems 
he did not stop to compare notes ; 
but whilst he was bargaining‘away the 
principal enjoyments of this country, 
without an equivalent, consoled him- 
self with the-illusory con¢eption that 
he was securing “the prosperous and 
happy condition of the U, States.” 
The fifth article differs only from 
the fifteenth article of. Jay’s treaty in 
settling those points which related to 
discriminating and countervailing du- 
ties, by admitting the United States 
to impose on British vessels a tonnage 


duty equal. to that which.is by Ame-| ga 


rican vessels payable in British ports ; 
‘ and by repealing all discriminating 
and countervailing duties heretofore 
imposed by-either. The tonnage du- 
ty already enforced by our laws, is 
conceived to be right as far as it goes. 
But it is questionable whether the 
. words of-the article will authorize 
the imposition of duties by us: eqhal 
to the town.and port duties payable 
by foreign ships entering the ports of 
Great-Britain. If they will not, those 
of themselves will be heavy charges 
on our navigation; none like them 
being payable by British ships in our 


. For.a very full investigation of the 
effect that the present discriminating 
and countervailing duties would have 
on our navigation in time of peace, I 
must refer to the report of the comi- 
mittee of commerce and mahufac- 
tures, made to the house of represen: 


appears tobe proved that the Bri: 
tish have secured to themselves the 
carrying of all the tobacco, cotton, 
rice, pot and pearl ashes ; and that 
it is believed that the owners-of Bri- 





such unequal terms in favor of our ri- | 


Jought to be entered 


tatives in the year 1802, by which ‘it 


tish ships being made certain of a 

freight of those articles from the Unit- © 
ed Sfates, they would willingly agcept 
of half the usual freight’ payable on 
dry goods ; and thereby the Ameri- 
can ships would be effectually exélud- 
‘ed ih a short time. after peace, from 
carrying to or from Great Britain for 


{the nvutual wants of either country. 


On the other hand, there can be’ no 
doubt were the ships of each placed 
on equal terms as to expence, that a 
decided preference will always be gi- 
ven to our own dyer the shipping of 
any other nation.. There is no ques- 
tion but we could, carry on terms quite 
as low. | , y 

The fifth article omits to provide a- 
inst the extraordinary duty impos- 
ed by Great Britain on goods export: 
edto the United States more than 
that which is imposed on similar 
goods exported to the nations of Eu- 
rope ; which, at the time the treaty 
was made, was about four per cent. 
payable by the United States, when 
only one and an half per. cent. is 
charged to other nations. This very 
thing was one of the great objects of 
the extraordinary Mission to Great 
‘Britain ; and its not having been spe- 
cially provided against, would have 
been a strong reason for not ratify. 
‘ing the treaty." No treaty. in fact 
into with any 
nation, by which it. was not pro- 
vided that..with regard to ex- 
port as well AS _ import duties, 
‘we should be placed among the most 
favored. What is the fair and can- 
did Construction when no such provi- 
sion exists? We acquiesce : We ads 
mit the impovition to be just: And 
if right as to four percent. where is 
it tostop? Great Britain may, and 
(if her wants increase) she will ins 
crease it to any amountiwhich she 





may deem safe and advisable as it 
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regardé a conipetition with France in 
similat goods. The precedent which 
we have in this case may prove to 


us What they will do by what they 
have done. The 
voy tax of one 












When peace 
isior “d into an 





just duty, cost the U, States much 
more than: - gpillidn’ of dollars 
annually, Moire i 


As the sixth artiéle offers no kind 
of.advantage to our citizens, it might 
just as. well (for all the service it can 
be of to the United Statés) have been 
entirely oinitted, Not so to the Bri- 


tish. 


the United States ard their West In- 
dies, and precludes us from taking 


' any measures ‘that may tend to pro- 
mote the employment of our vessels’ 


by restrictions on their vessels em- 


_ 


ployed in that trader by extra-duties 


‘en their West India products, so as to 


compel the islanders to meet our ves- 


gels at sofme intermediate port for the 
‘supplies which their islands will al- 


ways require frdéra the United States. 


To them it secured the exist-' contrary character. 
ing state of the intercourse between! 


‘Wat's tn A Name ?”—It hag 
been a prevalent fashion to say, that 
nafnes are nothing ; and quoting 
Shakespeare for authority, we are 


e duty began by a.con-| very prettily told, “that which we call 


a tose, by any other. name would smell 
as sweet.” Now this, abstractly, is 
trué. enough: But uniform expe- 
rienéé teaches tis, that-_ names répre~ 
sent certain ideas, which ideas in 
our minds have distinct qualitiés af- 
fixédtothem. = 
To thé namé AwericanI have al- 
ways attached the qualities of honor, 
Justice, liberality, &c. and I am als 
| ways sorry when I see or hear of any 
thing that tends to give to the name a 
It is, therefore, 
that I perceive with the deepest re- 
gret the federal party in New York » 
calling their ticket the American tick- 
et, which they have got up for the ap- 
roaching election. That party hav- 
ing disgraced every name they have 
assumed, rendering it odious and 
contemptible, I am apprehensive of 
a similar fate for the name Amefican. “ 
I know, indeed, that calling certain 
animals Caesar and Pompey, does not 
lessen the reputation of those old 








We ought not perhaps toattach much}Romans: But then we must recol- 


importance to this object. It will, 
however, serve to how how well the 





even injuriés to them. 

grant to us no favor in the W. Indies 
and prevent us from, taking any coer- 
cive measures against them. It does 
not seem that the general provisions 
concetning the tratle between the two 
countries. can be construed to com- 
prehend the trade between the conti- 
nental colonies of Great Britain and 


the United! States : The provisions or| us. 
stipulations are in the words of the 
former treaty, which have already had 
a construction. ee } 

The subject will be resumed in my. 
next number. 





Ject that they are dead characters, ent- 
balmed in history, and hence eannot 


ind to provide against, be injured by any degrading appro- 


priation of their names. ‘The Ame. 
rican name is, it may be said, yet 
forming, and may be materially in;ur- 
ed by such acts as the fedaralists 


; 


resort to. It is really a serious thin 

in a national point of view; and i 
they presevere in it the distinctive 
term by which we are khown may 


hereafter cast a kind of infamy upon 





Gentlemen who are derious of sub- 
scribing to the Weekly Registvr, are 
informed that they can be provided 
withthe numbers from the come 
mencement. ; 














tothe difference or to 


» carried to Enrope and their depexde 
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| THOUGHTS = : 

ON A PLAN OF ECONOMY (QUITED TO THE CRISIS OF 1808) ron THE 
aired UNETRD STATES OF AMERICA: « 

_  Friendsand Countrumen, or coal ee 

The jealousies that followed Columbus andall our enferprizing ances- 
tors to the western world, though sometimes suspended, .abeingain at work 
to check the rapid growth of the second commercial nati the universe. 


* We feel for oar fishermen, fer onr.seamen, and for all our fellow citizens, 
whose commercial avocatigns are. now interdicted by the arbitrary mandates 
of European powers at-war, ‘Wi vii 





But perhaps in the sequel it will be found, as in our former struggle for 


independence against ssmz/ar insults, that these who.have attempted to in- 


jure us will alone have cause to repent their temerity. If alive to our duty, 
we are prompt in. aur preparations to.meet or to bear momentary prjvations 
qn afew articles in dress we may ultimately gain by momentary losses. 


Is it nat obvious that. the causes which tempted many of eur ances- 
tors to change their original ogcupations for agriculture were the result of 
calculations,‘by which it was-manifest that wherever prime lance were at- 
tainable at less than one tenth of their tested and acknowledged \walue, hy 
the experience of Eyrope, the value of labor thereon may be propowtignate 

the savings of the purchaser. Hence every. prident 
emigrant to our new country, has preferred to labor on his own faryp if he 
had either the means or-the credit to procure one at the prices, exsmmon to 
this, but unknown in any country in-the old world. Perhaps unis, the eri- 
ginal cause of our preference given to agricultural labor, iy yet wnknown 
ta. those Europeans who ate endeavoring to effect a charige, that-time and a 
consequent increase in our population would have prod:sced without their 
aid. Already we see, in some of our cities, and in *4{] those pants of our 
country that have a population of above thirty pe%so as to amile, a great ad- 
dition:to the few mechanical trades that were or’,<; ally nectssary to aid 


agricultural pians of primary importance. | W'dile we were gainers by a 


fair exchange af food, of cotton, &e. for {uxuries, with agents for the 
cold.and hungry manufacturing citizens of | Europe, we were pleased with a 
commerce that FED ‘THE HUNGRY SND cLoaTHED THE NAKED; while we 
pe.an *3Ccdcies food for more persons-than are 
anally employed in Great Brit gin, inall. their manufactories'; when we 
topk in return therefor, articles that they could well’ ‘spate with the 
chief benefit to themselves : 4nd yet we are thecked in this t the principal re- 
sultof our commerce ! in -4 its relations to those who now endeavor to res- 
train our growth by starving their own citizens !.' But if an Exsxinx with 
all-his eloquence atl with his-incontrovertible truths, was unheard, the 
voice:of an American .will have no. effegt to restere reason to Europe, or 
60 promote an tnfashionable effort for the freedom of commerce, to increas 
the numbers, the industry, the wealth, and the harmony of mankind. 
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would be easy to swell this introduction by new arguments to place the fol- 
ly of the belligerent powers in a stronger light, but this is not my present 
one : It is to shew from new but solid data, that for some of the princi- 
pal manufactures of Europe we are already ripe, from the ascertained in- 
crease and still rapidly increasing population, doublirg in less than twenty- 
three years; by which in many instances the enhanced value of land near 
our principal cities, and for some entire states, has rendered agriculture less 
profitable for the capital and stock employed than many branches of manu- 
fecture suited to our country both for our consumption and commerce.— 
To point out these, and to select the few that are the best suited to Joint 
stock institutions, with a chance for profit even if a sudden reverse of the 
present restrictions should promote a return of our commerce with Eu- 
rope, is the main object now in the view of the writer of this essay. The 
merits of which, if any, can only be known by a full investigation of the 
facts on which the whole must finally depend. 

I shall here offer a few statis:ical views shewing the last year’s increase of 
the United States in their population and general wealth, with several years 
exports, &c. for on these views the arguments I have to offer will chiefly 
depend. The table B will evince the truth of my assertion that we have ex- 
ported provisions sufficient for all the persons employed in manufactories in 
P’rijain, green vegetables and milk excepted. The entire manufactories of 
Britain-are now equal to 350 millions of dollars, of which they consume: 
near 170 millions at home ; and during the last vear only sold to us near 40 
millions of dollars, of which one third were in all kinds of cotton goods, 
from our-own staple. The whole of the cotton manufactured in G. Bri- 
tain, in 1807, was but little more than equal to half of their last year’s im- 

ortation, viz. 60 millions of pounds ; half of which was again exported. 
‘fen millions of tbs. of cotton, which did not average to the planter more 
than 20.cerits, or two millions of dollars for the whole, was the entire quan- 
tity necessary for the 13 millions value in cotton goods that’ we imported - 
the same.year: But as the manufacturer at Manchester paid 40 cents on an 
average, or one hundred per centum onthe original American cost, the pros- 
ect fora. saving by our home manufactory would be obvious, even if the 
sim of twenty-five per centum, a fair average for the charges of insurance, 
of freight, of commissions, and of custom-house duties on importation, 
were not included. These charges of 25 per cent. are common to other 
imported goods ; but the gre:*t saving on the raw materials is. confined to 
cotton goods and to hats made of American furs, to gloves of American: 
peltry, and a few articles of little value compared with those of which our 
own cotta is the staple, and the amovvt imported near one third the value 
of all we receive from Great Britain, ‘That these estimates may be 
better understeod, the following tables are presented in order to assist in 
our important emquiry. ) : 
Should an pnabelgeten of the facts on whici? these thoughts are predi- 
cated ever become fashionable, the business of legis{ation, of public and of 
rivate economy, will become plain to many who are now so much at a loss 
So to direct their patriotic and social dispositions and exertions, that they 


dare do nething, lest they shouldde wrong. 
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ulation and general wealth of the United 
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A summary statistical table of the pop 


States, for the yea 


rs 1806 and 1807. 




































1806. 1807. 
Territorics of the U. States, wth 
Louisiana, acres |1,280,000,/ 00} 1,280,000,900 
Free persons persons 5,305,000} 5,460,000 
Slaves, do. 1,060,000 1,096,362 
Freed persons of color, do. 138,000 147,000 
Births, do. 330,000 345,000 
Deaths, do. 159,000 164,000 
Total population, do. 6,365,400 6,556,362 
Total increase, yearly, 3 per cent. do. 185,400 190,962 
Persons to each mile, do. 3 3 
Dwelling houses, houses 1,245,000 1,290,000 
Colleges, number 20 £2 
Academies, do. 45 57 
Improved lands, acres 39,860,000 39,990,000 ” 
Average price cultivated, cents 625 > 630 
Ditto in their natural state, do. 225 “Ss 230 
Horses, number 1,245,000 1,306,0 0 
Hora cattle, do. 3,000,000 3,200,090 © 
Toll bridges, do. si ; 48 
‘J'urnpikes and canals, do. “70 82 
Militia, men 1,145,000 1,200,990 
Navy U. S. vessels - we . 90 
Seamen, men 67,009 69,000 
Tons shipping, tons 1,397,265 
I mports, dollars | 104,000,000] 107,000,000 
Exports, do. 103,787,236] 108,843,225 
Insurance companies, capital | 15,200,000; 1 7,000,000 
Average labor per day, cents 75 anes 75 
pat wheat per bushel, do. 120 115 
tevenue, dollars 15,559,936 
Expenditure, -do. 15,021,104 
Metalic medium, do. 18,500,070} 20,900 900 
Banks, number 85 fs 86 
Bank capital, dollars | 48,500,000} 50,000,000 
sed notes circulating, do. 17,000,000} = 18,100,000 
F ‘ominal public debt, do. 97,223,099] 96,462,752 
: 1 Sinking fund and reimbursements, do. 28,519,428 3 1,369,709 
: — in the treasury, do. 4,538,105; 9,643,842 
‘ a house bonds, do. 19,553,890 , 
io p a cael States, do. . 2,511.090,0°0 2,518,000,00 
ands sold, acres 2,385,000} 2,669,994 
dollars| 4,959,155] 5,547,865 


’ Proceeds public lands, 
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mpnneate on 
_ TABLE CONTINUED, > 1806, 

_... Natipnal Funds, viz. ‘ sp Sag 

Active Sinking fund, ‘3 dollars 17,113,835] 18.347.580 

4500 lots in Washington city, do. 1,500,000 1.500.000 

Westeri piiblic lands, above, ates | 250,000,000! 25%)/000,000 

Louisiana lands, above, _ do. | 600,000,000} 60: 000,000 





Toran consumption of all the foreign merchand zea ly, within the United 


States for the 


year 1807, from known facts and from estimates on the e&- 
perience of the last five years ; rated at the prices at which they were sold 














































to the consumers. | 
Merchandize, dutied ad valoFeif} 5 555 ooo] Geneva 850,000 
~- "GETZ 1-2 to 22° 1-2'per, cettum ” | Bratidy 3,500,900 
fails and Spikes i ae ‘¥ $20,030 |! Wines 3,126,480. 
ead and manufactures of leat 358,290 || Teas 2,608,660 
rel, &c. Lak # i 336,000 || Coffee 2,644,582 
er, ale and potter _ 155,500 || Sugar 5,027,630 
Cheese, British aid Datch: 43,000 || Molasses | 2,917,225 
Boots and Shoes 171,8401| Cotton 32,000 
~ Cal tas 72,600 || Pepper 266,000 
Sat <b SEY 1,506,000 || Indigo £66,000 
Rum and spirits “-  _-£5,103,000 |] Pimento 54,000 
ocoa hs a ; 136,000 |] All oth ie 
wg 4 960.000 ere } 4,000,000 
ha TOES Slee een ’ icles | 
Total, *. $3,876,612 
| at wn 
f Akhough the total:consy!mption at the costto the consumers may as 


mount to°86,000,000 dollars, near 20 per centum of this sum was realiz. 
ed in. profits by our own trading citizens. The net cost of goods, of 
the sum paid for them a. Rares; was not more than $69,900,000; but aa 
this was more than 10 dollars a head for our, population, then amounting. 
to above 6,509,000 persons, the times require we should think of the best. 
moile t6 Save as much of this'sum in future as we can, and by the easiest: 
and most salutary mode in out power. 
In the table classing all our occupations we have included above 400,009. 
f persons who are but nominal acricuLTURALIsTs, for their aversion to 
their present line of labour. If half of these could be persnaded to become 
<aaieeae in either of the usefyl branches, epen for their choice, our 
| iry.would be completely independent. Other useful changes will take 
. sce of course, agreeably to the prospects, dispositions, and necessities in- 
cident fo the present times. —A recent report to Parliament from some of 
the: principal itish merchants, has made their exports to the U. States of 
America 10 millions sterling; but with all due respect for their estimates 
. we nd they have exceeded the sum above six millions of dollars 6n the 
last year, in which these exports were greater than at any former period. 


“ 
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Domestic Exports U.S. comparing the product of 179% with the last 5 years, 
from official eapneniny valued in doldars U. S, 


PRODUCE OF FHE SEAS 


~S=s. =< Oe ere + He ee ee 
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PRODUCE OF MANUFA CTURES. 





Dried Salt Whale Oil and| Spermacet: | Total of the 
Year. Fish. Pickled fis at Bone. parmaect a : 
i791 1,200,000 200, 196,48 60, $1,656,480 
1803 |}. 1,62%, 560,000 280, 175, 2,635,000 
1804 | 2,413,25 639,419] _ 314,09 69,720] 3,433,428 
1805 2,958, 348, _ $14, 163, 2,884,009 
1806 2,150, 000 366,( 418, 182, 3,116,009 
4807 | 1,896,000] _ 302,000] | 476,000} |, 43 2,804,009 
7 vt * ae Mee eS 4 

fy PRODUCE oF PHE FoRésT. 

Y, G.nseng andl Nava val Sure [Peatl and Pot Lumber, Total of the 
peti Peltry. __ Ashes. Masts, &c. Forest. 
1791 290,208 — ~ | $2,080, 08 
1803 630,002 4,850,000 
1804 1,047, 05 4,654,455 
1805 1,815,000 5,261.00) 
4806 940,000 4,861,000 
1807 995,000 5,476,000 
PRODUCE OF AGRICULTURE, | 

Animat Food| Vegetable or Total of Agri- 
Tear. Se. | i ood. ae beeing A Gampon. oh bo 
1791 ee 4,64.0,00 4,000,009) * 30,000| $ 9,870,000 
1803 4,135,0 14,080,000] 6,230, 7,920,000] 32,995,000 
1804 4,284,568] 12,080,684 6,000,048]° 7,404,117] 33,385,262 
1805 3,385,000} 11,752, 6,341,009} 9,445, $1,662,000 
1806 | 3,274, 11,050, 6,572,000} 8,532, 7§,000 
1807 | 3,086 -14,432,0( 5,476 14,232,101 




















Year Domestic Manu- iv Foreign a“ Total Manufie-|Total of the Dfo-. 
"| _factures. | ai tures. mrstic Rxports. 
1791 |~ 600 =i 7 1,093,532 STs, 500,005 
1803 790,000 oe 000 1,356, 42,335,000 
1804 1,134,854 454,916 2;189, 41,695,089 

1805 1,579,000 721, 2,300, 42 387 OO" 
1866 1,889,000 818, 2,707, 46,501,009 
1807 1,652,000) 468,000 2,120,006 48,700,000 





as 
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Pipulation of the U.\Fapulation of South 
Classing of each Profession. S. 3 toa square Britain, 1:0toa 
mile. sguare mile. 
PRODUCTIVE CLASS, OR NO. 1. | SCTIVE+| TOTAL. | ACTIVE. | TOTAL. 
Sea and river fishermen 6,300] 35,000 8,000] 18,000. 
Agricultural labourers 2,000,000 3,641 ,362/1,800,006/2,600,000. 
Active geamen and half seamen | 115,000] 330,000} 200,000; 300,000 
Mechanics and manufaeturers 230,000 1 ,000,000)1 ,384,000}2,500,000 
| 3,358,000 4,906, 362/3,392,000] 9,418,000 
STIMULATING CL4SS, OR NO. 2. 
Liberal monied capitalists 50,C 200,000; 100,000} 300,000 
Viglen and liberal land a 100,000] 400,000 150,000] 500,000 
etors, . 
- Professional and scientific, ac-) 
_ tive merchants, and all brisk { 
~» circulators of their own mo- >} 150,000! 500,000} 300,000} 950,000 
* ney and of borrowed capi- | , 
 . tal J 
% CONSUMING CLASS, OR No. 5. - 350,000 - 2,350,000 
) Total, 6,556,362 9,518,000 
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Total of British Minufactures from the most approved statements,-with the 
British Goods consumed in the United States, in 107, 


























ne . U = hg ? — 
A ona Pihaaie Last wa-| p, ofit on Consumed in 
Material ti p employed. ges for the capt | the United 
aterials. estimate. 1807. good tal States, 
1807. _ hand’. : an 1806, 
STERLING. | CENTS. [PER CENT. DOLLARS. 
Cotton 12,000,000, 300,000} 30 to 45 | 10 to 15 | 11,950,000 
Woollen 14,':00,000} - 360,000} <0 to 40 | 10 to 12 4,500,000 
oe 10,000,000} 100,00°] 3) to40 |] 10 2,600,000 
teel plate and : 
! 4,400,0 ) 
sdae ,400,000} 55,000} 35 to 48 | 10to 15 i 3, 500,00 
Tron, Copper, &c.} 950,000} 85,000] SO to 45 | 12 to 20 
O! flax 4,.00,0C0; 80,000] 30 to 35 | 10 to 12 2,500,C0O0 
Silk 3,700, OU] .. GO,OOO} 30 te 36-| 10 to 12 2,600,009 
eo mocap 50,000] 38 to 40 | 10 to 15 1,000,000 
ctterles 2,000,000 40,00C} 26 to 30 8 to 15 ‘i 
Glass 2,5 YO. 00 30,000} 35 to SO | 10to 15 ns ce tat 
Paper 290,000] 10,000) 38 to 45 | 12 to 16 000.000 
Peltry, hats, &c. 300,000} 29,000} 30 to 49 | 12 to 18 } 5 
2, Somat j : 
Ev€weries aud) «yoo. 124,000 40 | 10to15 | 6,000,000 
all others j 








Pounds Sterling 72,000,00 [1,304.0 lAverd 4 )jAver’d 1:2} 


58,110,000 





Population cf the United States eLasstD and compured with that of England 


and Wales, 


for the year 1807. 
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Mote. NumBer 3, is made up chiefly of useless persons, standing ar- 
mies, idle nobility, idle recluse, idle paupers, miserly and idle land and 
money monopolizers, gamblers, beggars, thieves, prostitutes, and all other 
vicious and unprofitable drones in the Hrve. 

The stimuating class or No. 2, contains many partial labourers in the 
productive line gnd some even of the consuming class are usefully employed 
but not enough to earn the price of the provisions they consume, ‘The 
total columns contain the families and dependents on the active population. 
Our consuming classis much incumbered with superannuated slaves and of 


Jreedmen of colour.—Fishing, ranks first for subsistence only. 





Although the best European statistical information attainable, is made up, 
in part, from estimates, they are yet sufficient to establish a belief, that 
not more than one sixth of the whole number, or 1,600,900 persons are 
employed in agricultural labor in South Britain. Their wages have great- 
ly increased by the late universal increase of all money, from twenty four 
cents in 1793 to thirty-eight cents, an average for South Britain in 1807. 
‘Their numbers actively employed in manufactures, are from 1,200,000 to 
1,800,000; and their wages, as stated, will average 40 cents. The an- 
nual amount manufactured in G. Britain is equal to 250,000,010 of dollars; 
and the capital essential to allthe expence, and the entire credits usually 
given by them equal to two years product, or to 700,000,000 of dollars. 

The hands employed in Europe to fabricate for the consumption o1 one 
year for the United States, are about 200,000 ; of which near 65,000 are 
engaged in the cotton line ;_ for which about 10,100,000 lbs. were requisite 
for the last year’s stock. 

On pursuing our enquiry, we are more confirmed in the belief, that very 
great benefits are to be realized by tranferring and extending this branch to 
ail the most populous parts of the United States, even ifa good commer- 
cial undersianding should restore our former system of exchange with 
Europe for other articles. ‘he difference between the price at which we 
could purchase our own raw cotton would be from 15 to 25 cents in com- 
mon, and more as long as any misunderstandings may continue between us 
and our former correspondents in Europe. ‘The 10 100,000 lbs. of cotton, 
that costs at Munchester 4:. cents, would not average more than 20 cents 
at home, or 2,000,000 of dollars ; but for the whole of our cotton branch 
we should require enough for two years purchase of the entire producti- 
ons, Or near 22,000,000 of dollars. As since the inventions.of the zngeni- 
ous Mr. Arkwright, joint stock associations are found better suited to the 
cotton branch than unconnected individual exertions. Nothing can be 
more favorable for our country, if every fact in relation be duly consider- 
ed and embraced. 

About 60,000 persons, who now do but little or nothing, in the United 
States, may be among the best qualified for this important branch of domes- 
tic employment : I mean women and children, of a cast that could not be 
so easily persuaded to engage in any other branch of social and useful, in 
dustry. But the wages, which the peculiar circumstances already stated, 
would permit the managers to give, and the great neatness and order pre. 
valent in a well constructed cotton factory, witha very little of the ofd-/as/:— 
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ioned feelings of 76, would soon do wonders ; if, ‘to follow the ’e xample 

_ of New York) other states, and the govern ment of the United States should: 

become sensible, that to loan monies in aid of useful manufactures. ab pars. 

ticularly to joint stock associations, would be to act in confornyity with thé. 
irit of the constitution, by PROVIDING FOR THE GENERAL Wetaant, 

If the getteral govertiment would: subsorilte any sum not exceeding Ste 
third of the capital to any an@every well organized institution for sucit 
purposes, and pay therefor im United States’ stock, bearing d fair interest 
but redeemable oniy inthe public land offiées ; by such a plan, without th 
smallest burthen on the people, a threefold benefit would accrue: First; to 
the generzl treasury, in dividends onthe manufactory stock ; Secondly, to 
the whole country, by the addition to an active capital now much wanted for 
these and other purposes ; and thirdly, these United States stock certifi: 
cates would enabie the ready purchasers of Public Lands to be punctudl if 
the’: future payments in a-paper easy in transfer and safe from any such 
robberies as that at Cincimnati of the last year. 

Perhaps che importance of the subject may authorise the following re- 

1t1oMm. 

First, it is a well authenticated fact that an average of at least ten per 
centum is gained onthe stock now employed in the cotton line in Europe ; 
where, for prime hands, at least 40 to 45 cents are paid; to which we 
might add the saving, or #'l the difference in the first cost of the raw -tra- 
terial at 20 to 24 ceniis a pound ; then add the 25 per centum for duty, 
freight, insuratce, andall other charges ; and the calculator will find that 
at least. double wages can be paid, and yeta greater profit would accrue to 
the American joint stockholders than can be made by banking, or per- 
haps’by. any other sure and steady employment for the same capital, or 
twenty-two millions of dollars ; which may hereafter be increased with the 
increasing populatton and the conseguent demands of our citizens for the 
infinite variety of cotton articles now in use, and daily extending, as well 
from the Caprice of fashion as for comfortable and necessary clothing. 

It is indeed pleasing. $n these times, to observe symptoms of returning 
patriotism. ~Ef all legis were as fully aware of the modes by which 
the artful and arabitious seduce the affections of a people from correct prine 
ciples they would not “ so negligent as they too often are, and thus favor 
conspiracies against our envied rept LV AREA has lent 
money to extend her roads : New Yorx has been as liberal in aid of he: 
new, manufactures; and shé has also done what. the short-sighted 












for their fidelity to our common country, she has added her strongest lip 
.o the bright chain of THe union, and raised to her owndamea monument 
that shall point to Heaven tilithe endoftime, = e. 

‘No legislative acts have contributed more to the th of Patriotism 
and to the preservation of Libetty than those in homer of the virthous 
DEAD. | tar S. B. 
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